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United States Student Christian Movements 


Another milestone in American student Christian life 
will be passed December 27, 1956—January 1, 1957, with 
the holding simultaneously of seven regional Ecumenical 
Student Conferences on “Our United Witness in the Col- 
lege and University.”” These meetings, sponsored by the 
United Student Christian Council, are evidence of the re- 
cent expansion of organized student Christian life in this 
country. Another example was the large conference of 
the Student Volunteer Movement at Athens, Ohio, held 
after Christmas in 1955. 


Because growth has been rapid, it may well be time to 
take a long look at the student Christian scene in the United 
States, in the hope that a broad canvas may provide some 
real sense not only of the historical background of the 
present student situation, but also of the relationships of 
the multifarious groupings and agencies in the field. This, 
then, is a kind of shorthand version of some long history 
and also of very involved relationships. This number re- 
vises and supplements an issue of this Service published 
December 25, 1948. The revision was made by the De- 
partment of Campus Christian Life, Division of Christian 
Education, National Council of Churches. 


Students Themselves Started Things 


Earliest records of voluntary student Christian groups 
go back to the late 1690’s at Harvard. Because the earliest 
American colleges were for the most part founded by 
“pious and learned gentlemen” with earnest Christian con- 
cerns, it was assumed from the beginning that the college 
administration was mainly responsible for the religious 
life on campus. A prevalent secularism about the time of 
the American revolution, however, and the intellectual cur- 
rents of the Enlightenment made professing Christianity 
rare on campuses as early as the end of the 1700’s. Any 
informal or “secret” meetings of campus Christians were 
the exception. In Williams College during its first five 
years, for example, only five students dared publicly ad- 
mit that they were Christians. 

By the beginning of the 1800's, the widespread evangeli- 
cal revivals reached various colleges, and in the consequent 
period of concern one memorable event was the “haystack 
prayer meeting” near Williams in 1806, where undergrad- 
uates taking refuge from a storm decided to undertake a 
world-wide mission movement. Their leader was Samuel 
J. Mills. Students offered themselves freely for overseas 
service. Establishment in 1910 of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions (the first American 


foreign mission agency, Congregational) was in no small 
way influenced by the growing readiness of students to 
volunteer for missions. 

In 1850 college Christian societies tended to fall into one 
of several types: groups for theological debating ; devo- 
tions ; missions; or ethical living. In England in 1844 the 
YMCA was set up, to provide Christian teaching, fellow- 
ship, and living quarters for young workers. As that 
movement spread, it became a force in American colleges : 
at the University of Virginia in 1857, where only 15 out 
of any 100 students were professing Christians, the first 
college YMCA was formed, combining into one Associa- 
tion all previous types of group. Another Associa- 
tion soon followed at the University of Michigan. Corre- 
spondence and visits took place among fast-forming Chris- 
tian Associations on dozens of campuses, and by 1870 
Luther Wishard drew delegates of 40 colleges to the 
Louisville YMCA Convention, where a national Student 
“Y” was formally recognized as part of the parent move- 
ment. 

In 1886 the national Intercollegiate YWCA was also 
constituted. Also in 1886 the first intercollegiate student 
Christian Conference was held, for a month, at Northfield, 
Mass., with the evangelist Dwight L. Moody as leader. It 
was for college men, and 100 volunteered then and there 
for missionary service overseas. Spontaneously, the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement arose from this initial group 
experience, and during the following years lively deputa- 
tions from campus to campus carried this “missionary up- 
rising” across the country. 

This movement both expressed and vitalized campus 
Christian groups. By 1890, 258 campus “Y” chapters had 
12,000 members and at many a college the “Y” was the 
most influential force in student life. “Y” buildings still 
found on scores of campuses were built by student demand 
at this period. The outburst of vitality reached around the 
world, and was directly related through the work of the 
young John R. Mott, of Cornell, with the formation of 
the World’s Student Christian Federation in 1895 and the 
development of not less than 22 student Christian move- 
ments around the world in the next two years. 

Meanwhile, the college population in America began to 
grow very rapidly. By the first two decades of the pres- 
ent century, reaching this vast number of students be- 
came increasingly difficult for the “YM” and “YM” alone. 
On the other hand, the rise of Christian liberalism, theo- 
logical and social, often made student movement members 
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critical of the churches, which had until then handed over 
to the “Y’s” the religious welfare of students. Aware that 
they must meet this numerical and spiritual need, the de- 
nominations themselves began to set up their own student 
groups and leaders on campus. The first actual “‘founda- 
tion” was organized at the University of Illinois in 1907, 
and hundreds of others have followed since. 

Throughout the 1920's there were several attempts to 
work out a more comprehensive coordination for the in- 
creasingly complex organization. In the 1930's three re- 
gional cooperative SCM’s (Student Christian Move- 
ments) in the northeastern U. S. developed from this ef- 
fort, along with a growing conscience about the extreme 
complexity of organization. A commission, of which 
Henry P. Van Dusen was chairman, produced the defini- 
tive study of this problem in 1936, recommending coopera- 
tion along functional lines as the next possible step. Mean- 
while, in 1934, the YMCA and YWCA student move- 
ments made common cause as the NICC, National Inter- 
collegiate Christian Council—now known as NSCY, the 
National Student Council of the YM and YWCA. 

Both “Y's” and the SVM had all along been American 
members of the World’s Student Christian Federation. By 
1937-38 church movements were pressing for member- 
ship. WSCEF preferred to relate as nearly as possible only 
one body from the U.S. A. Thus a further step was taken 
in 1938 to draw together all Protestant student groups, 
as a Provisional Council of the WSC in the U. S. A. 
was formed. Other wartime and prewar cooperative com- 
inittees developed and added weight, but it was largely 
from that tentative WSCF group that there emerged in 
1944 the United Student Christian Council, sponsor of the 
Ecumenical Student Conference this December. 

When the National Council of Churches took shape in 
1950, some of the student work agencies, notably the Uni- 
versity Christian Mission and the Interseminary Commit- 
tee (for description of each, see below), found themselves 
as part of the new coordinating body. Likewise created 
was the Commission on Christian Higher [Education 
(CCHE) which inherited the mantle and work of the Na- 
tional Protestant Council on Higher Education. To this 
new body was assigned an inclusive responsibility for the 
total program of the Cooperative Christian churches in 
higher education, and agencies were developed within it 
for the oversight of each area of concern. The Department 
of Christian Institutions was designed to bring together 
all those leaders involved in the work of church-related 
colleges. The Department of Campus Christian Life was 
described as responsible for those activities with and in 
behalf of the denominational and “Y” student work execu- 
tives (roughly the assignment of the old Commission on 
Church Student Work), for counsel and direction to co- 
operative or “united” ministries of an experimental char- 
acter on selected campuses, for relationships with student 
“movements” (USCC), and for the emerging faculty ac- 
tivities (the Faculty Christian Fellowship). 

The Interseminary Committee also found lodgement 
here along with vocational interests of the churches. Ulti- 
mately (1954) the Student Volunteer Movement was to 
come through this doorway as the Department of Mission- 
ary Services of the Joint Department of Christian Vo- 
cation of CCHE. In the same year USCC, which had ear- 
lier rejected the opportunity to become the Commission’s 
Department of Campus Christian Life, became a related 
movement of that Department, and DCCL itself created 
the Faculty Christian Fellowship as a similar “related 
movement.” More recently (1954) SVM has relinquished 


its status as a “member movement” of USCC to take up a 
trial relationship as that body’s Commission on World 
Mission. Under this title SVM sponsored its 17th Quad- 
rennial Conference at Athens, Ohio, with 3,500 students 
and staff in attendance, more than 1,300 of them students 
from overseas currently enrolled in this country. Its em- 
phasis on “Revolution and Reconciliation” has opened up 
new vistas of mission and unity for student and univer- 
sity movements as well as the church at large. 

Against this genetic background, we survey the “alpha- 
betical” agencies and organizations, most of which have 
already been mentioned, which seek to serve and coordi- 
nate these varied campus student groups: 

United Student Christian Council (USCC) 

The United Student Christian Council relates twelve 
student Christian movements, and the college and univer- 
sity departments of nine of the larger churches in a cor- 
porate life of study, work, and worship. As a federated 
student council, aspiring to bring a united witness to 
American campuses, it has been called “an experimental 
laboratory in ecumenism.” 

Who belongs? The Baptist Student Movement, Dis- 
ciples Student Fellowship, Student Council of the Evan- 
gelical United Brethren, Lutheran Student Association of 
America, the Methodist Student Movement, the Westmin- 
ster Fellowships of both the U.S.A. and U.S. Presbyte- 
rian Churches, the National Canterbury Association, the 
United Student Fellowship (student movement of the 
Congregational Christian Churches and of the Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed Church), the National Student 
Council of YMCA, the National Student YWCA, 
the Interseminary Movement, and the Student Volunteer 
Movement (under the changed relationship noted above) ; 
and the college and university departments of the follow- 
ing churches: American Baptist, Disciples of Christ, 
Evangelical United Brethren, Congregational Christian, 
Evangelical and Reformed, the Presbyterian Churches 
U.S. and U.S.A., Protestant Episcopal Church, the Meth- 
odist Church. These officially constitute the Council and 
appoint representatives to the annual USCC General As- 
sembly. 

What does it do? Basically it carries on such program 
as is assigned to it by the movements and agencies which 
constitute it. This is largely determined by the annual 
General Assembly composed of 117 members, which in 
turn elects the executive committee and establishes the 
several committees and commissions through which its ma- 
jor work is done. Among these committees and commis- 
sions are: Study Department, Graduate Student, Ecu- 
menical Voluntary Service Projects, Ecumenical Advisory 
Committee, Budget and Finance, Political, Worship, and 
University. Both the Study Department and the Ecumeni- 
cal Voluntary Service Projects Committee have their 
own staff executives. 

The program of USCC includes 1) intercollegiate ecu- 
menical conferences on unity, mission, and witness in 
higher education ; 2) preparation and publication of Bible 
studies, and study materials on contemporary problems ; 
3) planning and administration of voluntary service proj- 
ects including the enlistment of nearly 200 students an- 
nually for ecumenical work camps; 4) holding of consul- 
tations on specific concerns such as work with Interna- 
tional Students, and interracial problems; 5) representa- 
tion of the student Christian movements in and to the 
churches, governmental agencies, and certain national and 
international organizations such as World University Serv- 
ice; 6) interpretation and fund raising in behalf of the 
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WSCF and through its Program of Mutual Assistance 
for the 56 national student Christian movements in all 
parts of the world. 


Executive: Herluf Jensen, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y.; Associate for Study: Thomas Wieser; As- 
sociate for Ecumenical Voluntary Service Projects: 
C. Frederick Stoerker. 


National Student Council of the YMCA and YWCA (NSCY) 

This is the term used for the two separate student move- 
ments of the YMCA and the YWCA when they work to- 
gether as they do on most of their program nationally. Both 
movements have nine regional offices with staff who ad- 
minister the intercollegiate program and advise more than 
900 local associations. The student, faculty, and staff lead- 
ership meets annually in a national council and quadren- 
nially in an assembly to give direction to the total move- 
ment. The /ntercollegian is the monthly magazine of the 
NSCY. In addition there are program publications for 
use on local campuses. 


Faxecutives: YMCA, Bruce Maguire, 291 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 
YWCA, Miss Edith Lerrigo, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Department of Campus Christian Life, NCCC 

This department has already been described as the 
agency of the National Council of Churches through 
which the United Student Christian Council and the Fac- 
ulty Christian Fellowship are related to the Council, and as 
the successor to the Commission on Church Student Work 
of the National Protestant Council on Higher Education 
(the Commission on Christian Higher Education of 
NCCC inherited the mantle of this latter group). In ad- 
dition to its administrative services to USCC and FCF, it 
provides services to the executives of each of the twelve 
churches and agencies whose students are related to 
USCC, and gives oversight to cooperative student minis- 
tries on local campuses. 

Who belongs? Student-work executives of these de- 
nominations and agencies: American Baptist, Congrega- 
tional Christian, Disciples of Christ, Evangelical and Re- 
formed, Evangelical United Brethren, National Lutheran 
Council (Division of College and University Work), 
Methodist, Presbyterian U. S., Presbyterian U. S. A., 
Protestant Episcopal, YMCA, and YWCA;; plus addition- 
al students, faculty, and local staff selected at large and by 
USCC and FCF. 


Executive: David B. Sageser, 257 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


Development of the various denominational student 
programs has all taken place within the last 35 years. The 
oldest denominational group is the Lutheran Student As- 
sociation of America, established in 1922 technically inde- 
pendent of the Lutheran churches in order that students 
of all Lutheran churches may hold membership. The 
Baptist Student Movement (American Baptist) has devel- 
oped within the last three years. Presbyterians U.S.A. 
have a national student council as part of the denomina- 
tional youth movement. Presbyterians U. S. have a stu- 
dent movement alongside, but working in closest coopera- 
tion with, their denominational youth fellowship. The 
Methodist Student Movement united movements of north- 
ern and southern branches of that denomination two years 
before actual church unification took place. In 1948 Con- 
gregational Christian and Evangelical and Reformed stu- 
dents merged their respective student fellowships into the 
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United Student Fellowship, in anticipation of the planned 
denominational merger. The Disciples of Christ have a 
student “Ecclesia” meeting annually which represents the 
Disciples Student Fellowship of their denomination. 
Protestant Episcopal students, while participating in 
USCC from the beginning, have a loose national group- 
ing known as the National Canterbury Association. 
Evangelical United Brethren students have met only oc- 
casionally as a “national” student body. The strong Bap- 
tist Student Unions of the Southern Baptist Convention 
occasionally cooperate informally and fraternally with 
USCK. 
World’s Student Christian Federation (WSCF) 

lounded in Sweden in 1895, this is an international co- 
operative fellowship of 58 student movements which to- 
gether stand for a world-wide witness to the ecumenical 
understanding of the Gospel in the University. 

Who belongs? (Individuals may be “Friends of the 
Federation” and contribute, but only student movements 
are members.) Affiliated Student Christian Movements 
in Australia, Brazil, Burma, Canada, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain 
and Ireland, Hungary, India-Pakistan-Ceylon, Indonesia, 
Japan, Korea, The Netherlands, New Zealand, Nigeria, 
Norway, Puerto Rico, South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, 
United States of America. Associated Student Christian 
Movements in Austria, Belgium, Chile, Cuba, Gold Coast, 
Italy, Jamaica, Malaya, Philippine Islands, Russian 
S.C.M. outside Russia, Sierra Leone, Uruguay. Corre- 
sponding Student Christian Movements in Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Central African Federation, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Dominican Republic, East Africa, Ecuador, Egypt, 
Greece, Guatemala, Iran, Lebanon and Syria, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, Peru, Portugal, Spain, Thailand, 
Venezuela. 

What does it do? WSCF sponsors the Universal Day of 
Prayer for Students; organizes international conferences 
and projects ; helps start SCM’s in some countries ; tackles 
reconstruction of SCM’s and rehabilitation of SCM lead- 
ership; publishes monthly Federation News and a quar- 
terly, The Student World ; schedules speakers and leaders ; 
spurs general student relief; carries on international and 
interchurch study in many fields—especially in the use of 
the Bible, politics, the university, and ecumenism — and 
publishes documents and study guides in these and other 
areas. 

How may ! belong? “Friends of the Student Christian 
Movement” send $8.00 or more to WSCF, 257 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. (a portion is used for the 
work of WSCF’s American section, USCC). A campus 
group, or area or national group may become a Friend of 
the Federation, 


General Secretary: M. Philippe Maury, WSCF, 13 Rue 
Calvin, Geneva, Switzerland. 


World University Service (WUS) 

World University Service in the United States (form- 
erly World Student Service Fund) is an organization for 
mutual service (including material assistance and inter- 
national education) among universities in 38 countries. 
WUS is at present a Related Committee of USCC. 

Organized in 1937 for aid to church students in exile, 
the program expanded in war years to Europe, Asia, the 
Middle East, and Africa, and continues on a broad scale. 
WUS has in its history transmitted for the needs of stu- 
dents overseas cash and supplies valued at about $7,000,- 
000. Funds are secured largely through student-conducted 
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campaigns on more than 600 American campuses. Founda- 
tion assistance is sought for special projects. 

Who belongs? WUS is sponsored by USCC; the Na- 
tional Newman Club Federation; B’nai B'rith, Hillel 
Foundations at American Universities; and the United 
States National Student Association. 

American Executive: W. J. Kitchen, 20 West 40th Street, 

New York 18, N. Y. 

Student Christian Movement (SCM) 

This is the name of the over-all program of Christians 
on campuses in most countries, our nearest approach to 
it thus far being USCC. However, in three areas of the 
country (New England, New York State, and Middle 
Atlantic) the SCM is the one student Christian agency 
uniting YM and YW with the church-related groups un- 
der joint staff leaders. In the other six regions of the 
country (by YM-YW zoning), the program of the church- 
related groups and of the YM-YW groups is coordinated 
enly nationally, or in voluntary joint planning of confer- 
ences or in other ways. 

Student Volunteer Movement (SVM) 


Having its origin in 1886, the SVM took as its slogan, 
“The Evangelization of the World in this Generation!” 
Its appeal and program made one of the most dramatic 
and effective missionary outpourings of life in Christian 
history as 20,000 students volunteered for overseas Chris- 
tian service. 

SVM is a fellowship of students who “purpose to de- 
vote (their) life work to the world mission of Christ’s 
Church.” It also serves as the Commission on World 
Mission of the USCC. SVM calls Christian students to 
study and rethink the Christian mission today and its re- 
lation to the problems and issues of a revolutionary time. 
It also seeks their commitment to specific Christian serv- 
ice in America and around the world and helps relate them 
to jobs under boards of home and foreign missions. 

The program of SVM aims to bring concern for Chris- 
tian missions to the local campus through (1) the witness 


of individual volunteers and the impact of campus mis-. 


sionary committees; (2) campus visits by dynamic Chris- 
tian individuals who come from active service in the 
world-wide Christian mission (during 1955, 25 members 
of SVM staff visited nearly 500 campuses and gave leader- 
ship to 88 conferences) ; (3) publication of books and 
leaflets which portray and interpret the Christian mission 
today, and notably Christian Horizons, the only compre- 
hensive listing of missionary openings under more than 
sixty-five Protestant boards and agencies; and (4) local, 
regional, and national conferences, most important of 
which are the national quadrennials. The 17th Quadren- 
nial meeting brought together 3,500 Christian students 
from 97 lands at Ohio University, in Athens, from De- 
cember 27, 1955, to January 1, 1956, to consider their mis- 
sionary responsibility. 

Executive: .. Newton Thurber, 257 Fourth Avenue, New 

York 10, N. Y. 

Interseminary Movement (ISM) 

Since the beginning of the Interseminary Movement in 
1898 there has been a concerted effort to bring about un- 
derstanding among students at the various theological 
seminaries. For most of its career the Interseminary 
Movement has been sponsored by the Student Committee 
of the YMCA. Since the rise of interchurch concern in 
our generation it has been increasingly related to the 
World Council of Churches, the Federal Council, and now 
the National Council of Churches. 


Eight autonomous regional councils, composed of 
clected or appointed representatives from 90 major 
schools, plan and hold from 20 to 25 conferences each 
year, and seek to bring about the meeting of small groups 
of seminarians across theological, geographical, institu. 
tional, and denominational lines. 

The national Interseminary Committee sponsors a na- 
tional conference once during every student generation, 
promotes seminary discussions of the ecumenical claims 
of the Gospel through visits of outstanding ecumenical 
leaders and of its field representatives. 


Executive: Richard Heaton, 257 Fourth Avenue, New 

York 10, N. Y. 

University Christian Mission (UCM) 

In 1938 the Federal Council of Churches’ Department 
of Evangelism established UCM to take its preaching 
missions to university campuses. Since then it has become 
the recognized center for guidance in planning Religious 
Emphasis Weeks. In becoming a co-sponsor in 1944, 
USCC recognized UCM as a related committee working 
on behalf of all USCC member movements. 

What does it do? It plans and directly sponsors about 


15 campus missions a year and offers advisory service to 
many more. 


Sponsors: National Council of Churches, United Student 
Christian Council. 


National Director: L. Paul Jaquith, 257 Fourth Avenue, 

New York 10, N. Y. 

Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students (CFR) 

Since 1911 CFR has been working with the strategic 
group of foreign students studying in American universi- 
ties. This group totals about 38,000 in the present school 
year. Begun and developed by the general YMCA, this 
committee now works in behalf of religious, civic, and 
governmental agencies in receiving foreign students and 
is a means of making their experience in this country 
more significant. In 1946, USCC recognized it as a related 
committee working on behalf of all member movements, 
even though its efforts are not confined to Christian for- 
eign students. 

What does it do? It provides port of entry hospitality 
services at Boston, New York, Seattle, San Francisco, and 
other ports of entry ; facilitates entry of foreign students; 
offers hospitality, advice about American ways and some 
aid to entering students ; develops community programs to 
help these students “feel at home’’; handles specific re- 
ception jobs for the State Department; and sponsors ex- 
tensive orientation and activities in New York City. 


Executive: J. Benjamin Schmoker, 291 Broadway, New 

York 7, N. Y. 

Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship (IVCF) 

This American branch of the International Fellowship 
cf Evangelical Students (IFES) has grown rapidly dur- 
ing and since the war. Unfortunately, there have been 
very limited contacts between this group, far to the 
“right” theologically, and the more general student Chris- 
tian movement described in these pages. IVCF’s many 
local fellowships are served by a regional and national 
traveling staff of more than 35 members for the United 
States and Canada. Emphasis is on the cultivation of vital 
personal Christian experience, Bible study, prayer groups, 
personal evangelism, missions. 


Executive: Stacey Woods, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 
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